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(Interviewee) 


(For  the  Mississippi  Valley /archives 
of  the  John  V/illard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  B) 


THIS  INTERVIEW  IS  BEING  MADE  FOR  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  PROJECT  OF 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  WE  ARE  INTERVIEWING  DR.  HARRY  W. 
ETTELSON,  WHO  WAS  RABBI  OF  TEMPLE  ISRAEL  FROM  APRIL  3,  1925 
THROUGH  FEBRUARY  26,  1954,  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY  BECAME  RABBI 
EMERITUS  AND  MOVED  TO  PHILADELPHIA.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BEING 
MADE  AT  HIS  HOME  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  TODAY'S  DATE  IS  NOVEM- 
BER 30,  1967.   (THE  INTERVIEWER  IS  DR.  BERKLEY  KALIN). 


DR.  KALIN:     Rabbi,  I  have  here  a  long  list  of  things  that  you 
have  accomplished  in  your  years.  I  don't  know  quite  where 
to  begin  about  your  contributions.  I  have  read  that  you 
were  associated  with  the  Cross-Cut  Club  of  Memphis.  Would 
you  like  to  say  something  about  this? 

DR.  ETTELSON:   I  founded  the  Cross-Cut  Club  and  was  its  first 

president  and  twenty-five  years  later  on  a  visit  to  Memphis, 
I  was  again  made  the  President  of  the  Club,  even  though  I 
was  going  to  be  the  President  in  absentia.  The  Cross-Cut 
Club  was  called  into  existence  by  me  following  an  effort  I 
had  previously  made  of  calling  together  as  my  guests  at  the 
Parkview  Hotel — my  dinner  guests — ten  prominent  Catholics,  ten 
prominent  Protestants,  and  ten  prominent  Jews.   I  got  them 
together  thinking  that  it  might  be  a  very  fine  way  to  inter- 
change views,  to  promote  mutual  understanding,  cutting  across 
denominational  lines  and  working  towards  that  understanding 
and  good  will  which  would  prevent  or  soften  religious  or  any 
other  kind  of  prejudices,  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  decided, 
even  though  two  or  three  gentlemen  demurred  and  said  Memphis 
was  a  place  so  free  from  prejudice  that  one  did  not  have  to 
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in  any  way  contemplate  an  organization  as  a  clearing  house, 
the  majority  felt  that  it  certainly  could  do  much  good  and 
most  of  all  it  would  not  do  any  harm.  And  so  we  had  this 
group  forming  an  organization  with  a  president,  a  secretary, 
and  an  executive  committee,  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
gentleman  who  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  a  Protestant,  who 
became  the  president — this  was  just  the  beginning  of  summer 
and  you  know  how  activities  lapse  in  the  summertime,  and  they 
were  going  to  begin  their  real  activities  in  the  fall — also 
became  the  president  (I  think  it  was)  of  the  Memphis  Light 
and  Gas  Company  and  became  so  preoccupied,  naturally,  with  the 
demands  and  duties  of  his  new  office  that  he  allowed  the 
organization  to  fall  into  innocuous  desuetude.  So  I  found 
that  working  through  the  laymen  as  such  didn't  pan  out  the  way 
I  had  hoped. 

DR.  KALIN:    That  was  your  original  conception? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Yes,  and  so  I  decided  to  approach  the  clergymen  and 

so  I  again  invited  twenty  of  the  leading  clergy,  including  the 
Catholic.  Bishop  Gaylor  was  the  Episcopalian  representative 
and  the  number  wasn't  limited  to  any  group  with  any  denomina- 
tion. We  just  picked  out  the  leaders  and  I  invited  them  to  be 
my  guests  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Peabody,  and  they  decided 
to  form  this  organization.  Dr.  George  suggested  the  name  Cross- 
cut Club  to  indicate  that  it  was  cutting  across  all  denominational 
lines  and  we  began  first  as  a  group  that  met  together  once  a 
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month  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  and  the  discussion  where 
everyone  could  feel  free,  where  people  could  have  what  we 
now  come  to  call  a  dialogue,  and  the  organization  was  limited 
to  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  members  because  we  didn't  want 
any  more  than  what  could  meet  in  a  home  and  we  would  meet 
once  a  month  where  there  would  be  a  paper  presented,  a  frank 
and  open  discussion.  After  a  while,  the  Cross-Cut  Club  felt 
it  shouldn't  be  merely  a  club  where  we  could  discuss  certain 
matters  and  speak  freely  theologically.  Some  of  them  wouldn't 
feel  free  to  speak,  even  from  their  own  pulpit,  and  then  we 
wanted  to  interest  ourselves  in  certain  community  matters  in 
relation  to  bringing  about  a  finer  and  fuller  religious  under- 
standing. So  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cross-Cut  Club's 
existence  and  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
had  come  into  existence,  we  called  as  our  first  counselor 
the  man  who  was  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  We  had  a  meeting  that  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club.  It  was 
in  the  morning  with  a  Catholic  speaker,  a  Protestant  speaker 
and  a  Jewish  speaker,  and  at  the  luncheon  meeting  there  was 
also  a  speaker;  in  the  afternoon  meeting  there  were  again 
discussions;  and  then  a  meeting  at  night  open  to  the  general 
public  at  which  the  speaker,  of  course,  had  been  our  consultant — 
Dr.  Evert  Clinchee — and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cross-Cut  Club. 
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There  were  these  meetings  that  were  held  quite  a  number 
of  years  until  the  Memphis  Chapter,  or  rather  round  table  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  was  instituted  after  which  the  observance 
of  Brotherhood  Week  was,  of  course,  instituted.  By  that  time 
National  Brotherhood  Week  had  become  a  national  observance. 
For  quite  a  number  of  years,  this  round  table  was  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  with  Mr,  Hardwick  Peres  and  Mr, 
Plough  as  the  Jewish  representatives  furnishing  the  funds,  and 
Mr.  H.  Lewis  was  the  Protestant  representative,  and  Mr.  Bill 
Canale  and  Mr.  Ed  Barry  were  the  Catholic  representatives. 
They  would  collect  the  money  from  their  own  group  to  support 
the  carrying-on  of  the  good  will  and  Brotherhood  work,  and 
then,  of  course,  later  on  it  became  the  thing  that  the  Jewish 
co-chairman,  the  Catholic  co-chairman,  the  Protestant  co-chairman 
and  the  Cross-Cut  Club  stepped  out  of  the  picture  officially, 
and  turned  things  over  to  the  Memphis  Round  Table  in  its  inter- 
faith  activities. 

DR.  KALIN:    You  served  as  president  two  terms  consecutively — is 
that  correct,  for  the  Cross-Cut  Club? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  I  was  the  founder  and  first  president,  and  then  again 
twenty-five  years  later  because  they  had  a  rule  that  no  one 
could  serve  more  than  one  term. 

DR.  KALIN:    You  are  the  only  one  that  served  /two  terms/? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Two  terms.  I  think  the  organization  is  still  in 

existence.  It  was  four  years  ago  because  I  was  in  touch  with 
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some  of  the  members,  and  they  have  (I  think)  since  had  some 
Negro  members — Negro  ministers —  and  have  gone  back  primarily 
to  the  method  of  holding  meetings,  having  a  paper  presented 
and  discussing  things  of  the  nature  where  there  could  be  free 
interchange  of  thought, 

DR.  KALIN:    I  have  here  many  things  listed  that  you  contributed, 
prose  and  poetry  to  various  periodicals  that  you  created,  the 
Union  Civic  Thanksgiving  Service,  the  Joseph  Neuburger  Cup  for 
Outstanding  Public  Service,  and  you  were  honored  by  the  City 
Beautiful  Commission  with  a  tree  dedicated  to  you  in  Magnolia 
Circle,  President  of  the  Association  of  Church  and  Professional 
Social  Workers,  and  President  (and  the  list  is  just  endless) 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  Memphis. 

DR.  ETTELSON:  May  I  call  your  attention  since  you  mentioned  the  Civic 
Thanksgiving — it  was  my  feeling  that  Thanksgiving  is  primarily 
an  American  holiday,  and  while  the  churches  held  their  services 
on  Thanksgiving  morning,  they  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  have 
inter-denominational  services.  They  never  had  what  you  might 
call  strictly  speaking  a  non-sectarian  service  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  emphasize  our  common  American  heri- 
tage so  I  proposed  to  the  Memphis  Minister's  Association  this 
idea,  and,  of  course,  they  did  not  want  to  give  up  their  tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving  service  where  some  of  the  congregations  in 
the  neighborhood  united,  but  they  were  willing,  at  my  suggestion, 
to  compromise,  and,  at  least,  all  get  together  as  citizens  of 
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Memphis  on  the  eve  of  Thanksgiving.  And  for  a  number  of 
years  we  had  this  type  of  Thanksgiving  service.  The  first 
one  was  held  at  the  Ellis  Auditorium,  and  despite  weather 
or  not  the  snow  storm,  such  as  we  are  experiencing  here  in 
Philadelphia,  was  a  tremendous  downpour  and  was  wretched 
weather,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  responsible  for 
sponsoring  it  worried  as  to  what  kind  of  response  we  would 
get  and  were  delighted  to  find,  at  least,  at  that  service 
standing  room  only,  and,  of  course,  we  had  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  newspapers  and  of  leading  civic  groups. 
For  a  number  of  years  that  continued  but  gradually  faded  out 
of  the  picture.  We  held  these  cermonies  after  one  or  two  times 
at  the  Ellis  Auditorium  and  then  we  went  to  the  auditoriums 
of  the  high  schools.  Once,  we  even  went  to  the  Malco  Theatre 
and  some  of  the  patriotic  groups  even  provided  us  with  the 
drum  corps  and  the  school  bands. 

DR.  KALIN:    Do  you  remember  about  what  year  the  service  was  first 
held? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  I  would  have  to  look  back  to  the  newspaper  clippings. 
I  believe  I  have  them  in  some  scrapbooks  but  I'm  not  so  sure; 
I  never  thought  they  would  become  any  historical  importance  so 
I  didn't  keep  much  of  what  you  call  a  diary  or  calendar.  One 
other  thing  I  think  you  might  like  to  know  and  that  is  this. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cross-Cut  Club,  we  had  for  two  years 
an  inter-faith  meeting.  It  occurred  to  myself,  and  Alfred 
Loring  Clark,  and  Dr.  White,  who  was  a  Christian  Disciples 
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minister  and  whose  congregation  was  very  liberal  and  broad- 
minded,  that  to  limit  to  inter-faith  colloguy  wasn't  quite 
the  right  thing  and  so  we  invited  the  prominent  Negro  clergy 
to  join  us.  I  think  this  was  at  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Cross -Cut  Club  of  the  "Good  Will  and  Brotherhood  Day"  and 
I  recall  we  were  again  given  the  privilege  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Club.  It  has  a  beautiful  auditorium 
on  Union  Avenue,  the  one  that  is  next  door  to  its  main 
building.  I  don't  know  what  its  set-up  is  now.  We  noticed 
that  the  Negro  clergymen — they  came  in  and  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  four  or  five  of  us  felt  that  this  division 
at  a  meeting  that  was  dedicated  to  a  sense  of  fellowship  was 
contradicted  by  a  separation  and  so  we  moved  over  and  sat 
among  the  clergy  and  this  created  criticism,  and  while  I 
am  not  sure  that  that  was  the  reason  for  it,  the  next  year 
we  asked  for  the  use  of  the  auditorium  at  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club,  we  were  told  that  /we   couldn't  have  it/. 

DR.  KALIN:     Was  this  in  the  30' s? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  This  was  before  35. 

DR.  KALIN:     How  many  of  you  elected  to  sit  with  the  Negroes?  Was 
it  a  large  number? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Possibly  a  half-dozen, 

DR.  KALIN:     Thos  individuals  that  you  mentioned? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Among  them  Reverend  Mr.  Petree;  Alfred  Loring,  he  was 
the  Unitarian  minister;  and  Dr.  George,  who  was  the  Congrega- 
tional minister. 

DR.  KALIN:     And  Loring  was? 
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DR.  ETTELSON:  Alfred  Loring  Clark  was  one  of  the  young  Episcopalian 
ministers.  Another  organization  that  I  think  you  might  be 
interested  in  hearing  about,  which  had  a  civil  value  and  had 
the  backing  particularly  of  the  Press-Scimitar  and  its  editor, 
Ed  Meeman,  was  the  Peace  Hero's  Memorial.  I  again  was  the  one 
who  suggested  it.  I  had  gotten  the  idea  from  one  of  my  rabbin- 
ical colleagues  who  was  a  professor  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
and  also  there  had  been  what  you  call  Peace  Hero  Memorial 
exercises  in  various  cities.  The  feeling  was  that  on  Decoration 
Day  when  we  honor  the  soldiers,  we  shouldn't  forget  the  heroes 
of  common  life.  And  we  departed  widely  from  the  way  it  was 
nationally  observed  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  who 
was  at  that  time  President  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club. 

A  group  of  women  there  and  I  were  very  close  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club,  and  so  was  my  wife.  I  used  to  give 
them  book  reviews  and  play  reviews  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
and  even  gave  them  a  course  in  Browning.  They  were  very 
cordial  and  cooperative  and  some  of  these  ladies  worked  very 
hard  with  us.  We  had  these  exercises  at  one  of  the  public 
parks — Overton  Park,  mainly.  The  City  Beautiful  Group — that 
is,  some  of  the  city  groups  would  prepare  pageants  for  us  and 
we  would  have  these  exercises  with  the  Protestant  clergymen, 
Catholic  clergymen  and  Jewish  Rabbi  representative  participat- 
ing in  this  pageantry;  and  we  carried  on  a  secret  ballot  through 
the  Press-Scimitar  asking  individual  groups  to  suggest  people 
who  had  passed  away,  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  terms  of 
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heroes  in  the  common  life,  and  we  would  choose  three  Catholics, 
three  Jews,  and  three  Protestants  to  be  especially  honored. 
And  then  the  Catholic  clergymen  would  take  a  wreath  to  put  on 
the  graves  of  those  mentioned — a  Protestant  to  the  Protestant 
cemeteries  and  a  Rabbi  to  the  Jewish.  That  way  we  honored  the 
heroes  of  the  common  life — a  fireman  who  had  lost  his  life  in 
the  line  of  duty,  a  policeman,  a  schoolteacher  who  had  been  an 
example  of  civic  virture,  a  Catholic  nurse — those  were  the  ones 
we  honored.  The  American  Legion  wasn't  very  sympathetic  to  the 
movement  at  first  because  they  felt  that  we,  in  a  way,  were 
taking  something  from  the  heroes  whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
honoring  on  Decoration  Day,  but  we  felt  we  could  do  both. 

DR.  KALIN:     The  same  kinds  of  heroes? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Yes,  and  so  that  was  carried  through  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  when  the  war  broke  out,  naturally,  such  a  thing  as 
that  almost  disappeared  of  itself. 

DR.  KALIN:     Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  Zionist  controversy, 
since  there  was  a  controversy? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Let  me  state  that  I,  myself,  began  as  a  non-Zionist. 
I  never  was  an  anti-Zionist.  I  couldn't  in  my  early  years  in 
the  rabbinate  feel  that  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem 
could  be  found  in  a  homeland.  I  though  this  idea  of  normalizing 
might  work  very  well  for  those  in  a  Jewish  homeland,  but  it  would 
not  have  any  more  than  an  emotional  value  with  the  Jews  scattered 
in  the  Diaspora  tnd  that  our  problem  would  have  to  be  met  by 
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strengthening  from  within.  I  did  have  good  will  and  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  whatever  practical  measures  might  be  adopted 
because  I  say  I  was  never  an  anti,  at  most  I  was  a  non-Zionist 
and  a  well-wisher.  Later  on,  I  became  more  than  a  well-wisher. 
I  felt  that,  of  course,  my  emotions,  my  sympathies,  my  interests, 
my  practical  endeavores  should  become  enlisted  in  the  cause 
after  the  state  was  created.  I  translated  some  of  Rosenf eld's 
poems,  and  one  of  them — if  I  have  time  to  find  it  before  you 
leave,  if  not,  I'll  send  it  if  you  are  interested — is  called 
"Jewish  May." 

DR.  KALIN:     "The  Jewish  May?" 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Jewish  May~M  a  y,  the  month  of  May,  that  is  what  he 
calls  it--The  Jewish  May--and  you  will  understand  why  if  you 
read  the  poem.  It  came  about,  I  iamgine,  in  1906  or  08  at  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  held  at  Frankfort,  Michigan, 
when  I  was  out  of  college  two  or  three  years  when  the  whole  tradi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  the  Reform  Movement  was  anti- 
Zionist,  I  reviewed  a  paper  that  was  presented  by  Dr.  Julian 
Morgenstein  who  later  became  the  President  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  which  he  discussed  what  Reform  Judahism  can  gain  from 
higher  Bibical  criticism  and  one  of  the  points  that  he  made  was 
that  higher  Bibical  criticism  proved  that  the  Jews,  even  in  the 
ascendancy,  were  never  more  than  a  small  political  state.   That 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  applause  from  most  of  the  audience;  I 
protested,  as  did  Rabbi  Nathan  /Krass/. 
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DR.   KALIN:  Crass? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  K  r  a_  s_  s_.  /i/  protested  against  that  attitude  and 
reminded  them  that  it  was  the  prophets  who  had  always  spoken 
of  a  return  from  exile,  and  whether  or  not  we  like  a  political 
state,  it  was  a  fact  that  the  Second  Jewish  Commonwealth  was 
responsible  for  the  time  when  all  our  great  religious  literature 
was  gathered  and  when  we  got  the  strength  so  that  after  Rome 
destroyed  us,  Judaism  was  so  strongly  impressed  in  the  heart, 
the  mind,  and  the  soul  of  the  Jew  that  he  was  able  to  withstand 
all  of  the  necessitous  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Diaspora, 
and  I  felt  it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  take  a  stand  in  opposition. 
That  was  long  before  the  time  that  you  asked  me  with  regard  to 
Memphis  because  I  didn't  come  to  Memphis  until  1925.   I  was  never 
in  sympathy  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  American 
Council  of  Judaism. 

DR.  KALIN:     Why  were  you  not  in  sympathy  with  the  American  Council 
of  Judaism? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Because  at  that  time  I  felt  that  a  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine  was  a  reality  and  it  was  our  responsibility  and  duty 
to  do  everything  we  could  to  make  it  first  strong  as  a  state, 
and  then,  possibly  a  religious  and  spiritual  reservoir  so  that, 
who  knows,  under  God,  out  of  Zion  would  again  come  forth  the  law 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

Our  congregation  had  some  influential  members  who  belonged 
to  the  Council,  and  I— well,  I  don't  want  to  bring  out  anything 
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that  doesn't  concern  me,  you  know.  Dr.  Fineshriber  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  strongest  proponents  of  the  Council  for  American 
Judiasm.  That  was  when  he  left  Memphis.  But  he  even  came  down 
to  Memphis  as  one  of  their  spokesmen  and  the  position  of  our 
congregation  officially  was  neutral.  We  would  open  our  vestry 
room  for  the  meeting  of  the  Zionist,  and  two  times  the  Council 
had  a  meeting  with  an  outside  speaker.  We  allowed  them  the 
same  privilege  just  as  we  allowed  the  privileges  to  the  other 
organizations,  but  the  official  attitude  of  Temple  Israel  during 
my  rabbinate,  and  that,  of  course,  was  the  time  when  the  Council 
became  a  force  in  their  factor.  Nationally  speaking,  it  never 
was  a  strong  factor  in  Memphis,  but  our  congregation  was  neutral. 
He  said  any  member  could  have  any  attitude  he  felt.  He  could  be 
a  Zionist,  a  non-Zionist  or  anti-Zionist,  but  Temple  Israel 
would  not  put  itself  on  recordo  It  left  that  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart  of  the  members, 
DR.  KALIN:     Now,  this  is  the  question  that  I  think  is  difficult 

to  answer.  Could  you  single  out  a  few  individual  Jews  that  you 
felt  were  outstanding  leaders  of  the  community?  I  know  this  is 
a  terrible  thing  to  ask.  The  congregation  doubled  /during  your 
years/.  And,  of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  not  only  the  Jews  of 
the  children  of  Israel  but  Beth  El  was  the  other  congregation — 
Beth  El — and  Baron  Hirsch:  outstanding  individuals  just  from  the 
top  of  your  head,  whatever  comes  to  mind. 
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DR.  ETTELSON:  Well,  of  course,  when  I  came  to  Memphis,  a  number 
of  the  members  of  my  congregation  were  active  in  all  civic 
matters — Milton  Binswanger,  for  example,  and  Milton  Binswanger, 
Sr.  was  a  Vice  President  of  Rotary  and  he  was  the  one  who  for 
several  years  was  the  chairman  of  the  initial  Gifts  Committee 
of  the  Community  Fundo  Mitchell  Rosenthal,  Sr.  was  active  in 
the  formation  of  the  Community  Fund. 

DR.  KALIN:     Was  Dr.  Fineshriber  involved  in  the  creation  of  the 
Fund? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  He  left  the  year  after  it  was  founded.  Whether  he  was 
one  of  the  founders,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  he  was  one  of  the 
speakers  for  them,  just  as  I  was.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
the  very  first  talk  that  I  gave  outside  of  the  congregati  on 
after  I  had  been  installed  was  at  the  Community  Fund  dinner. 
Then  I  had  been  asked  to  be  the  speaker  before  I  came  down  to 
Memphis.  This  is  how  I  was  already  elected  and  my  installation 
date  was  set,  and  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  Community 
Fund  dinner  opening  dinner  was  held,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
But  Harwick  Peres  was  very,  very  active. 

DR.  KALIN:     In  charitable  work? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  He  was  more  you  would  call  the  Dean  of  American  Jewry. 
He  belonged  to  every  congregation.  I  remember  going  down  with 
him  at  the  dedication  exercises  in  Market  Square  for  the  Anshei 
Sphard  Congregation,  and  also  he  and  I  participated  in  the 
laying  of  its  cornerstone,  but  he  was  the  Dean  of  American 
Jewry.   People  looked  up  to   him  for  counsel  and  advice. 
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He  was  a  kind  of  liaison  and  he  was  an  ardent  Zionist  from 
the  very  start  and  worked  for  it,  I  don't  know  how  much  of  the 
idealogy  of  Zionism  whipped  him  but  the  preatical  needs  of  the 
Jewish  people,  of  course,  lay  very  close  to  his  heart,  and  to 
him  Zionism  represented  one  of  the  great  means  of  instrumenta- 
lities for  meeting  the  Jewish  problem  and  needs.  There  was 
this  very  notable  Jewish  lawyer — there  was  Chancellor  Peres, 
of  course,  the  younger  brother  of  Hardwich  Peres,  who  held 
this  official  position  and  whose  honor  later  on  a  scholarship 
itself  was  established  at  Southwestern,  And  one  of  the  first 
holders  of  that  scholarship  was  the  present  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court, 

DRo  KALIN:     Abe  Fortes? 

DR,  ETTELSON:  Abe  Fortes,  I  don8t  know  if  that  is  something,, 

DRo  KALIN:     It  certainly  is  significant, 

DR,  ETTELSON:  There  was  another  man0 

DR.  KALIN:     Colonel  Lawyer? 

DRo  ETTELSON:  Gates,  Elias  Gates,  He  was  recognized  as  a  man 
with  the  highest  legal  knowledge  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  American  Bar  Associations  Convention  in  Memphis 
and  he  died  just  before  the  Convention  met, 

DR,  KALIN:     Could  you  say  that  the  Jews  were  among  the  important 
leaders  of  the  legal  profession? 

DR,  ETTELSON:   I  don't  know  many  lawyers  that  were  members  of 

prominence  in  the  bar„  There  were,  I  guess,  Mr,  Hirsch;  Bo  W0 
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Hirsch,  Sr.  was  one;  Elias  Gates  (as  I  mentioned).  Of  course, 
the  younger  generation  came  along  but  I  am  speaking  of  my  early 
years  there,  Harwick  Peres1  nephew  was  a  lawyer,  a  very 
prominent  lawyer.  There  is  Ben  Goodman,  Jr,  that  stands  out 
as  a  lawyer  prominently,  Dr,  Fineshriber  was  one  of  the  groups 
that  formed  an  Egyptian  Society,  which  was  a  literary  group  of 
professional  men  who  met  at  Southwestern,  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  number  of  Jews  were  members,  recognizing  of 
course,  that  they  were  men  of  intellect  and  cultural  interests, 

DR.  KALIN:     Mr,  Abe  Waldauer  was  associated  with  the  Egyptian 
Club,  too,  wasn't  he? 

DR,  ETTELSON:  Of  course,  later  on.  He  wasn't  one  of  the  founders 
of  it,   Neuton  Stern  and  Abe  Waldauer  and  a  number  of  others 
were  some  of  the  younger  members  of  my  board.  At  the  time  I 
came  to  Memphis,  the  first  few  years  that  I  was  there  the  leading 
Orthodox  congregation  was  Baron  Hirsch,  It  was  more  or  less  a 
struggling  congregation,  and  some  periods  when  it  didn't  have 
a  rabbi,  I  was  called  in  to  officiate  weddings  and  on  a  holiday, 
I  would  go  down  and  speak  for  them,  I  was  very  close  in  my 
association  with  Rabbi  Taxon  and  later  on  with  Dr.  Goodman. 

DR.  KALIN:     Would  you  spell  that? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  T  a.  x  o  n.  There  was  one  other  rabbi  whose  name 

escapes  me  and  whose  son  became  a  winner  of  a  very  fine  award. 
It  was  on  a  poem  "Jerusalem  Has  Many  Faces,"  but  the  name  of 
the  rabbi  escapes  me. 
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DR.  KALIN:     We'll  check  it;  we'll  find  out. 

DR.  ETTELSON:  And,  of  course,  the  Anshei  Sphard  Congregation  was 

small;  Bethel  El  also  was  not  a  very  large  congregation.  This 
man  to  whom  I  referred  was  the  first  rabbi  at  Baron  Hirsch, 
and  later  on  he  became  rabbi  at  Bethel  El,  and  then  he  left  and 
went  out  West. 

DR.  KALIN:     So  the  relationship  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Reform 
was  pretty  close. 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Oh,  there  was  never  any  wall  of  separation.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  one  time,  and  this  of  course  was  a  source  of  great 
regret  and  sorrow  to  me,  we  had  formed  a  local  synagogue  council 
where  all  the  Jewish  congregations  were  members  and  this  was 
at  the  time  it  had  been  organized  before  the  Hitler  terror,  but 
it  continued  right  through  from  some  years.  We  received  word 
from  New  York  asking  us  to  have  a  combined  service  and  we  had 
arranged  for  the  service  to  give  the  impression  of  unity  and  all; 
unfortunately,  Dr.  Goodman  got  his  board  to  withdraw  and  hold  a 
service  of  its  own  and  that  meant,  of  course,  naturally,  that 
the  other  Orthodox  held  their  services. 

DR.  KALIN:     Do  you  know  why  Dr.  Goodman  felt  this  way?  Was  it  a 
personal  thing,  or  ideological? 

DR.  ETTELSON:   I  don't  know  whether  he  wanted — well,  yes  I  imagine  it 
was  partly  thato 

DR.  KALIN:     He  was  compromising  with  Reform? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Yes,  I'm  afraid  that  I'll  have  to  admit  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  I  imagine  he  wanted  to  ascertain  and  affirm  his  own 
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leadership.  My  own  congregation  would  have  been  perfectly  willing 
to  have  held  the  service  down  at  the  Baron  Hirsch  but  we,  of 
course,  had  been  put  in  a  position  where  the  newspaper  agency  stated 
that  there  would  be  a  service  at  Temple  Israel  at  a  certain  hour  at 
Baron  Hirsch  with  the  combination  of  the  Orthodox  group.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  non-Jews  noticed  it  particularly.  We  are  more 
sensitive  to  those  things  than  they  are.  They  wouldn*t  know  what  went 
on  behind  the  scenes.  Outside  of  occasional  little  minor  difficul- 
ties, the  general  attitude  and  spirit  was  that  of  real  cooperation 
and  realization  of  the  common  interest  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism. 

DR.  KALIN:    I  have  read  that  by  1913  the  Baron  Temple  had  gone  as 
far  with  Reform  as  it  would  later.  Would  you  agree  with  this  that 
basically  the  pattern  of  ceremony,  and  so  forth,  was  set. 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Would  you  repeat  your  question? 

DR.  KALIN:    I  read  that  by  1913  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for 
further  reform  within  the  services.  Would  you  say  this  is  true? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  There  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  no  radical  change  in 
any  regard  from  the  pattern  of  reformed  Judaism.  I  think  that 
Dr.  Wax  has,  for  example,  introduced  not  exactly  a  Kiddush  service 
on  Friday  night,  but  he  does  begin  the  Friday  evening  service  by 
standing  before  the  Ark  and  lifting  up  the  wine  cup  reciting,  not 
the  Kiddush  service,  but  a  prayer  about  the  Sabbath  and  drinking 
the  wine.  There  hasnH  been  any  introduction  there  of  the  Kiddush 
service  as  has  happened  in  the  Reform  congregations  in  the  North, 
in  the  East,  and  maybe  in  some  other  places  in  the  South,  but  the 
order  of  the  service  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  remained  unchanged. 
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DR.  KALIN:    I  don't  know  if  it  is  fair  to  ask  this  but  would  you 

care  to  make  any  comparison  between  your  approach  to  the  rabbinate, 
Dr.  Fineshriber* s  approach  and  Dr.  Wax's? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Dr.  Fineshriber  identified  himself  in  all  matters  of 

concern  (Jewish)  and  also  interpreted  his  ministry  as  one  reaching 
beyond  the  congregation  to  the  community  at  large,  and  in  every 
movement  because  of  civil  interest  and  humanitarian  objective 
(I  imagine)  that  would  gain  his  cooperation.  My  interpretation 
has  been  similar.  I  have  tried  to  interpret  prophetic  Judaism 
with  its  passion  for  individual  righteousness  and  social  justice 
with  civic  uprightness  and  with  a  participation  in  all  the  things 
that  represented  community  welfare,  and  Dr.  Wax  also  had  a  similar 
attitude. 

DR.  KALIN:    So  you  see  a  good  deal  of  continuity  there? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Oh,  there  has  been.  One  may  have  had  a  larger  recogni- 
tion from  the  community  at  large.  The  approach  has  been  the  same 
and  I  think  the  interpretation  of  the  devotion  of  the  rabbi.  I 
think  that  Dr.  Fineshriber  recognized  the  personal  ministry, 
whether  he  did  it  to  the  same  extent  I  did  or  Rabbi  Wax,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say,  but  I  think  fundamentally  ministry  to  the 
congregation  and  its  needs  and  service  to  the  community  at  large 
in  all  that  represented  its  highlight — these  were  the  characteristics 
both- of  Dr.  Fineshriber,  Dr.  Wax  and  my  own  ministry. 

DR.  KALIN:    Could  you  remember  whether  any  Jewish  Civil  War  veterans 
when  you  first  came  to  Memphis  recalled  their  memories  of  the  Civil 
War?  I  was  just  wondering  if  this  were  the  case. 
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DR.  ETTELSON:  No. 

DR.  KALIN:    Were  there  any  social  problems  between  Eastern  European 
Jews  and  German  Jews  within  the  community?  anything  of  that  nature 
that  you  can  think  of?  Memphis  didn't  have  any  division  between 
Eastern  /European  Jews  and  German  Jews,  did  they/? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Not  during  my  rabbinate.  Naturally,  members  of  my 
Reform  congregation  had  financially  and  socially  arrived.  The 
Orthodox  group  had  not  yet  fully  established  itself.  Some  of  the 
men,  who  are  now  very  prominent,  Jewishly  and  civicly,  were  not  people 
of  mean  substance  then  so  I  couldn't  say,  other  than  the  fact  that 
there  might  have  been  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  some  of  the  people 
who  were  socially  established  with  an  attitude  of  slightly  snobbish- 
ness toward  those  who  had  not  yet  arrived  but  it  never  expressed 
itself  in  any  stronger  decided  way.  There  were,  I  imagine,  some 
social  barriers. 

DR.  KALIN:    What  about  inter-marriage?  Was  there  any  problems  of 
interpretation  on  your  part,  taking  a  stand  and  so  forth?  How 
extensive  was  it  in  the  20°s  and  30* s?  the  amount  of  assimilation 
of  Jews  into  the  Christian  community  and  all  the  problems  associated 
with  maintaining  identity,  and  so  forth?  inter-marriage  in  the 
broadest? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  During  my  time  there  naturally  occurred  some  inter- 
marriages but  it  never  became  what  you  would  call  a  problem  regard- 
ing which  we  had  headaches  or  heartaches.  I  officiated  at  inter- 
marriages but  always  on  a  selected  basis.  By  that  I  mean  if  a 
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couple  came  to  me  and  I  felt,  of  course,  I  would  try  to  emphasize 
to  the  couple  the  necessity  from  the  Jewish  standpoint  of  the 
unity  and  harmony  in  family  life  based  on  ethical,  religious,  and 
spiritual  viewpoint  that  harmonized — if  a  Christian  were  there 
whose  background  was  decidedly  strongly  church  loyalty,  I  would 
not  officiate.  If,  for  an  example,  a  non-Jewish  member  I  felt 
would  be  intergrated  in  the  Jewish  community  and  would  become 
part  of  the  congregation  I  officiated,  and  in  most  instances, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  is  what  happened. 

DR.  KALIN:    Was  there  an  inter-marriage  between  Orthodox  and  Reform? 
Was  there  any  problem  there  that  you  could  detect  between  the 
congregation?  I  suppose  there  wasn't  much  of  a  problem. 

DR.  ETTELSON:  It  didn't  occur.  Often,  in  my  own  experience,  I,  myself, 
officiated  with  the  Orthodox  rabbi.  There  was  occasionally  a 
problem  that  presented  itself  where,  even  tho  I  was  presumably  the 
rabbi  officiating,  Dr.  Goodman,  for  example,  wouldn't  officiate 
unless  he  had  the  ritual  part  of  the  service.   He  was  perfectly 
willing  for  the  Rabbi  to  give  the  words  to  the  bride  and  the  groom 
and  to  give  the  final  blessing  but  the  ritual  part — putting  on  the 
ring,  the  blessings  and  kassubos  — all  had  to  be  as  prescribed  by 
Orthodox  tradition  or  he  wouldn't  officiate.  In  one  instance  I 
had  the  experience  where  a  young  couple  came  to  me.  I  had  con- 
firmed the  girl.  She  was  a  very  active  member  of  my  junior  con- 
gregation. She  was  marrying  the  son  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Baron  Hirsch  and  they  asked  me  if  I  objected  to  having  the 
the  Orthodox  alternate  rabbi  participateQ  I  said,  "By  no  means, 
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I'm  only  too  willing,"  He  was  supposed  to  assist  me  and  I  was 
to  meet  with  him,  but  he  came  only  after  the  hour  was  set.  We 
waited  for  him,  I  tried  to  arrange  with  him  how  long  the  service 
would  be,  that  I  would  read  up  to  the  putting  on  of  the  ring  and 
then  he  could  take  up,  read  the  kassubos  and  say  the  cheva  brochos 
and  then  I  would  give  the  final  blessing.  I  proceeded  to  fulfill 
my  part  of  the  service  whereupon  he  took  off  the  ring  from  the 
bride's  finger  and  started  the  services  as  if  I  had  not  at  all 
participated  in  the  service,  and  went  right  through.  So  I  spoke 
to  him  afterwards  and  said,  ,sHow  could  you  do  it?"  And  he  said,  "Well, 
there  were  members  of  my  board  here  and  I  would  never  have  heard  the 
end  of  it,"  I  said,  "You  were  only  to  assist  me,  you  weren't  to  act 
as  if  my  service  was  void  and  empty," 

DR.  KALIN:    What  was  this  gentleman's  name? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  perpetuate  it, 

DR.  KALIN:    I'm  sorry,  I  interrupted  you.  You  were  about  to  say 
something  about  "later  on, " 

DR.  ETTELSON:  And  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  funerals.  If,  for 
example,  a  member  of  my  congregation  had  affiliations  with,  let 
us  say  Baron  Hirsch,  the  rabbi  was  always  perfectly  willing  that 
I  give  the  eulogy,  but  if  the  burial  was  in  Baron  Hirsch,  from 
then  on  everything  had  to  be  according  to  the  Orthodox  rite  and 
ritual. 

DR.  KALIN:    Were  there  any  Jews  of  political  prominence  that  you 
can  recall  that  had  political  influence  and  sway? 
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DR.  ETTELSON:  Will  Gerber  was  a  power  in  the  community  politically. 
He  was  one  of  the  real  horses  in  the  Crump  machine.  He  was  the 
President  of  Baron  Hursch  but  his  sons  were  members  of  my  con- 
gregation and  I  officiated  at  his  elder  son's  marriage  to  one 
of  the  daughters  of  a  member  of  my  congregation. 

DR.  KALIN:     Did  you  say  he  was  one  of  the  more  influential  members 
of  the  Crump  machine? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Oh,  yes,  he  was — and  he  was  also  very  active  and 

influential  in  Jewish  affairs.  Even  at  the  time  when  I  first 
came  there,  he  was  prominent  and  active,  and  my  relations  with 
him  were  always  most  pleasant. 

DR.  KALIN:     Did  you  have  any  direct  relations  with  Mr.  Crump? 
Did  you  ever  come  into  direct  contact  with  him? 

DR0  ETTELSON:  Oh,  I  was  introduced  to  him,  shook  his  hand,  wished 
him  well,  but  I  had  no  contact. 

DR.  KALIN:     How  do  you  account  for  your  interest  in  writing  poetry? 
Is  there  a  source  of  this,  or  did  it  just  come  naturally. 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Well,  for  me,  when  I  was  in  high  school  I  wrote  verse 
and  was  always  a  great  lover,  particularly  of  the  poets.  I 
haven't  kept  up  with  some  of  the  modern  poets,  except  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Shelly,  Keats  and  Bion. 

DR.  KALIN:     Did  you  ever  quote  any  of  these  poets  in  your  services? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Oh,  I  would  use  them  when  there  would  be  a  direct 

quotation.  Surely,  I  even  gave  a  series  of  talks  from  the  popedon- 
some  Browning  poems  of  Jewish  interest.  There  was  one,  "Holy 
Cross  Day." 
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DR.  KALIN:     Do  you  think  Browning  was  a  fair  interpreter  then? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Oh,  remarkable.  So  much  so  that  someone  said  that 
there  was  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins  and  one  of  his  biographers 
commented  on  it  and  said  that  was  an  insult  to  the  Jews  and 
to  Browning.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  Jews  to  imagine  that 
their  causes  weren't  just  and  only  a  Jew  could  present  their 
side.   It  was  not  fair  to  Browning  because  it  called  into 
question  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  openness.  Browning 
had  fine  sympathy  and  understanding. 

DR.  KALIN:     I  read  earlier  that  Rabbi  Samfield  had  a  great 
interest  in  Shakespeare.  It's  intersting  to  know. 

DR.  ETTELSON:  That  was  before  my  time.  He  passed  away  a  number 
of  years  before. 

DR.  KALIN:     You  never  met? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  No,  I  never  met  him. 

DR.  KALIN:     You  are  originally  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  then 

attended  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
and  then  you  were  the  Rabbi  at  Rhoda  Sholom  here  in  Philadelphia? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Yes,  before  that  I  was — my  first  rabbinate  was  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  I  again  took  part  in  civic  affairs  there  and 
was  even  President  of  their  Fortnightly  Society,  which  was  the 
leading  cultural  group  of  Northern  Indiana,  and  Marshall,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  (before  he  became  Vice-President) 
was  a  member  of  that  Fortnightly  Club. 

DR.  KALIN:     Was  he  a  friend  of  yours? 


. 
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DR.  ETTELSON:  Oh,  I  knew  him  in  Indiana,  that  was  before  he  became 
politically  prominent  but  he  was  a  lawyer  of  influence  in 
Northern  Indiana  and  a  member  of  this  Fortnightly  group  and 
I  was  Rabbi  at  Hartford,  Connecticut  where  I  founded  the  United 
Jewish  Charities  there.  It  was  while  I  was  Rabbi  at  Hartford 
that  I  did  my  postgraduate  work  at  Yale  and  got  my  Ph.D.  at 
Yale. 

DR.  KALIN:     You  were  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  Yes,  but  that  was  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
I  got  that  my  Junior  year  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

DR.  KALIN:     Well,  we  have  about  thirty  seconds  or  so  left  on  our 
tape.  We  will  have  talked  an  hour.  I  see  so  many  things — the 
addition  of  the  annex  to  the  Temple,  the  children's  services, 
other  innovations,  your  wife's  activities  with  the  Chorale 
Club,  a  religious  school  begun  during  your  time,  new  facilities. 
It's  a  pity  that  I  only  have  an  hour's  worth  of  tape. 

DR.  ETTELSON:  My  wife  was  President  of  the  Sisterhood  and  she  was 
also  active  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  work,  Chairman  of  the 
Literature  Department,  the  Drama  Department  a  a  member  of  its 
Board — and  she  took  an  active  part  in  the  Elizabeth  Club  for 
girls.  She  also  instituted  the  Braille  work  for  the  Sisterhood, 
beginning  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  she  was  quite  active. 

DR.  KALIN:     Was  this  one  of  the  first  congregations  to  be  interested 
in  Braille  work  in  Memphis? 

DR.  ETTELSON:  It  was  the  very  first.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sisterhood,  you  know,  the  National  Federation  of  Temple 
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Sisterhoods  that  made  it  one  of  its  projects  but  my  wife  was 

one  who  sponsored  it  in  Memphis. 
DR.  KALIN:     Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Rabbi,  for  taking  your 

time  and  talking  with  me.  Is  there  anything  final? 
DR.  ETTELSON:   I  don't  know.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wanted  to 

ask  me? 
DR.  KALIN:     Well,  there  are  so  many  different  little  points,  but 

I  think  we  have  hit  the  major  ones. 
DR.  ETTELSON:  Of  course,  I  felt  very  often  compelled  to  write  the 

newspapers  whenever  any  issue  arose  in  which  the  Jews  was  in 

any  way  misrepresented. 


